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escaped the editor; but generally the combined 
efforts of translator and editor have been most 
successful. As in the other volumes, the newly- 
appended references will prove of considerable 
value. J. S. Macdonald. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GRASSLANDS. 

The Grasses and Grasslands of South Africa. By 
Prof. J. W. Bews. Pp. vi + 161. (Pietermaritz¬ 
burg: P. Davis and Sons, Ltd., 1918.) Price 
ps. 6 d. net. 

HIS little volume is a contribution to the study 
of South African plant ecology, a subject on 
which Prof. Bews has already published several 
papers. In studying the plant succession in the 
grasslands of South Africa, it was found necessary 
to devise a simpler means of identifying the species 
than that afforded by the key to the genera given 
by Dr. Stapf in his elaborate account of the 
grasses in the “Flora Capensis.” An artificial 
key was therefore drawn up, and has been in¬ 
cluded in the present volume. The test of such 
a key is its value to the working field botanist, 
and Prof. Bews states that it has met with the 
approval of his fellow-workers. Following the key 
are a number of ecological notes on the principal 
species in ea'ch genus, the genera being arranged 
in alphabetical order. These notes embody many 
of the author’s observations, his object being to 
set forth the principal facts that have been ascer¬ 
tained regarding the part played by the more 
important species in the grassland plant suc¬ 
cession, and also by means of selected ex¬ 
amples to illustrate the general differences which 
are shown in morphological characters, and par¬ 
ticularly in leaf-anatomy. 

The study of a simple transverse section of the 
leaf of a grass may give more information as to 
its nutritive value than dn elaborate chemical 
analysis of the herbage, for the latter will vary 
greatly according to the time of year, and even 
according to the state of the weather. Xero- 
phytic grasses, in which the leaves have to protect 
themselves against excessive transpiration, grow 
less quickly, and are not so valuable for pasturage 
as the more mesopbytic types. A notable excep¬ 
tion to this rule is Danthonia purpurea, Haas 
grass, or hare grass. Although in general appear¬ 
ance this is a xerophytic plant, farmers are agreed 
that it is also a very nutritious species. It is low- 
growing, being rarely more than an inch or two 
in height, with deep roots and numerous densely 
leafy shoots, and is peculiarly adapted to growing 
over the surface of hard-baked clay soils. It has 
become completely dominant in the grass veld 
foi miles around Molteno, in the Stormberg 
region, near the eastern edge of the Karroo. 

The ecological notes are illustrated by some¬ 
what diagrammatic cross-sections of the leaves 
of the more important species, which indicate 
especially the distribution of the hard, mechanical 
tissue. The author then gives a general sketch 
of the grasslands of South Africa and their 
development. Five main regions are considered 
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—namely, the south-western or Cape region, the 
western region, the sand veld region, the Karroo 
and Karroid central region, and the eastern grass 
veld region. The boundaries of these regions are 
shown in a map which forms the frontispiece. 
Finally, a short section is devoted to some 
economic questions concerned with grass-burning, 
stock-grazing, the feeding value of natural 
grasses, the cultivation of grasses, and soil 
erosion. An appendix gives in tabular form a list 
of English, Dutch, Zulu, and Sesuto names. A 
striking feature is the large number of names in 
the Zulu indicating a remarkable discrimination 
of species. 


COLLOQUIAL CHEMISTRY. 

Everyman’s Chemistry. The Chemist’s Point of 
View and his Recent Work told for the Lay¬ 
man. By Ellwood Hendrick. Pp. x + 319. 
(London : University of London Press, Ltd., 
1918.) Price 85. 6 d. net. 

R. HENDRICK has written an extremely 
original book. To use his own words ■ 
“The wdiole thing is a sporting proposition 
between you, the reader, and me. If I can hold 
your attention until you have read it through, I 
shall have succeeded in my intention.” It is only 
fair to say that, if the reader possesses ordinary 
intelligence, he will be able to pick up a good deal 
of interesting information from the book,- even if 
he comes away from it with confused ideas as tc 
how chemists attain their results. 

The style is colloquial in the extreme, and no 
one need be deterred from beginning the book 
by any fear of high-and-dry treatment, whilst the 
professional chemist will derive a good deal of 
amusement from the manner in which facts are 
presented. A few of Mr. Hendrick’s headings 
will make clear what is meant: “Polygamy in 
Chemistry ”; “Nitrogen, its Satanic Tricks”; 
“The Old Horse of Chemistry”; “The Iron¬ 
master’s Torment and Why he Swears”; “The 
Chemical Old Mare”; “The Grand Old Tramp 
who Left his Mark”; “The Red-headed Halo¬ 
gens.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, 
that Mr. Hendrick has not done a useful piece of 
work in writing the book. He has kept in view 
the fact that the man in the street is not particu¬ 
larly interested in theory, but prefers to learn 
something about practice; and it is safe to say 
that few popular books contain such a mass of 
examples of the application of chemistry to prac¬ 
tical problems. No one who reads this work can 
fail to appreciate the manner in which chemistry 
has permeated the whole of modern society. The 
uses of sulphuric acid, described on pp. 86-88, 
should awaken the layman to the fact that, from 
the time he turns on the tap of his bath in the 
morning until he finishes his breakfast, he is con¬ 
tinually coming in contact with materials the pro¬ 
duction of which is possible only owing to the 
employment of sulphuric acid. And when prose 
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fails .him Mr. Hendrick is by no means averse to 
calling in the aid of rhyme. 

On the purely theoretical side Mr. Hendrick’s 
treatment of the subject is scarcely so satisfactory 
It is very doubtful if a beginner would be much 
wiser about the ionic theory after reading 
pp. 22—25; and the description of the origin of 
stereochemistry on pp. 244-45 scarcely does van’t 
Hoff justice, whilst Le Bel is not even mentioned 
in that connection. 

At the present time, when it seems necessary 
that the general public should appreciate what 
chemistry does for them, even if they cannot 
understand how it does it, Mr. Hendrick’s book 
should play a very useful part; and it is to be 
hoped that the demand for it among laymen will 
be a large one. Admitting the limitation which 
the author imposed upon himself, there can be 
no doubt that the book is excellent. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Hygiene of the Eye. By Dr. W. Campbell 
Posey. Pp. x + 344. (Philadelphia and Lon¬ 
don: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918.) Price 185. 
net. 

It is a good sign that ever greater attention is 
being directed to preventive medicine, for pre¬ 
vention is better than cure. The proverb is Speci¬ 
ally apposite when applied to many disorders of 
the visual apparatus. A sound treatise on the 
hygiene of the eye is badly wanted—or, rather, it 
should be said, two such works are to be desired, 
one for ophthalmologists, and one for the general 
public. Dr. Posey’s work fails to' meet either 
requirement satisfactorily, for it falls between two 
stools. The chapters on the structure of the eye 
and on diseases of the eye are too elementary for 
the ophthalmologist, and scarcely intelligible 
to the layman. Moreover, the considerable space 
allotted to many diseases of which we do not 
know the causes, or are unable to prevent them, 
might have been better utilised in expanding parts 
more nearly related to what is commonly under¬ 
stood by the term “hygiene.” The chapter—-by 
the author—on school life is particularly good, 
and the same may be said of the chapters on 
artificial illumination (by Dr. Herbert E. Ives) 
and on daylight illumination (by Mr. W. C. 
Farber, an architect). These subjects would have 
borne further elaboration. 

The author’s chapters on conjunctivitis and the 
preventive measures to be adopted against con¬ 
tagion, and on wounds and injuries of the eye, 
are admirable. The chief industrial injuries are 
described, and the means of protection against 
them are illustrated by good photographs. There 
Is a most interesting chapter on blindness from an 
economic and social point of view, and on the 
education and employment of the blind, by Mr. 
O. H. Burritt, principal of the Pennsylvania In¬ 
stitution for the Instruction of the Blind. 

Dr. Posey is a safe guide, though he makes 
some dogmatic statements with which all ophthal¬ 
mologists would not agree. We hope that a 
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second edition will give him the opportunity of 
eliminating irrelevant material and expanding 
those parts which are more in accord with the 
title. 

Elements of General Science. By Prof. Otis 
William Caldwell and Prof. William Lewis 
Eikenberry. Revised edition. Pp. xii + 404. 
(London : Ginn and Co., 1918.) Price 5 s. 6 d. 
net. 

Those who are interested in the teaching ot 
natural science are already familiar with the 
publications of Messrs, Ginn and Co. in con¬ 
nection with the elementary and general treat¬ 
ment of the subject. The “ Elements of General 
Science,” by Profs. Caldwell and Eikenberry, 
rapidly found favour in England among the many 
who were growing dissatisfied with the dry and 
formal teaching which has been all too common. 
The authors succeeded in being simple without 
being superficial, and, with the help of the pub¬ 
lishers, in producing a book which can be read 
with pleasure as well as with profit-—a point which 
is so often overlooked. 

The revised edition, which has been largely re¬ 
written, is much bigger than the original one. 
Electricity and magnetism have now been in¬ 
cluded. In the forty-eight pages devoted to these 
subjects there are to be found figures of lighting- 
circuits, watt-hour meters, motor-car circuits, 
telephones, and transformers. Another thirty-five 
pages have been given to astronomy, with a 
series of excellent figures. The problems of nutri¬ 
tion and of food have received additional atten¬ 
tion, and it is entirely in keeping with the spirit 
in which the book is written that five excellent 
charts have been prepared showing the relative 
costs of equivalent food-values of different things. 
In this, as in many other ways, the relations 
between the- studies and the problems of every¬ 
day life have been kept prominently in view. The 
teacher who uses this book'is not likely to be 
bothered by the question, “What is the use of 
learning this? ” And yet the authors cannot be 
accused of having neglected true education in the 
effort to interest or amuse. 

The Year-book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. Com¬ 
piled from Official Sources. Pp. viii + 333. 
(London : Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd., 1918.) 
Pried 9 s. net. 

The present is the thirty-fifth annual issue 
of this very useful work of reference. Twenty-six 
societies not previously included appear in this 
edition, and the claims of music to be numbered 
among the learned societies have been recognised. 
The compilation constitutes a record of the work 
done in science, literature, . and art during the 
session 1917-18 by the various societies and 
Government institutions, and deserves an import¬ 
ant place among the reference books of workers 
in science. The arrangement and method of in¬ 
dexing adopted make reference to the contents 
easy. 
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